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logue (1936) wrote sharp satiric sketches of local life in
Missouri and Oklahoma.

The great plains from Texas to Montana, the old range
country now too much of it under the plow, produced no
new regional novels as good as Rolvaag's or Willa Gather's,
and not many of any merit. But there was no falling off in the
number of routine stories about cowboys and the Wild West,
Commonly known as westerns, such novels rivaled detective
stories, known as mysteries, for first place in sub-literary popu-
larity. Their types of plot and character were almost always
stereotypes, used over and over as in the motion pictures
which eagerly welcomed westerns and incorrigibly standard-
ized them. Of the later novelists who dealt with cowboys
Eugene Manlove Rhodes was the most truthful and the least
conventional. The most amusing of all cowboy books was
Bowleg Bill (1938) in which Jeremiah Diggcs retold sailors'
yarns from the Massachusetts coast about a cowboy who was
said to have left Wyoming to go to sea and become a nautical
Paul Bunyan. James Boycl of North Carolina, whose Drums
(1925) is a notable romance of the American Revolution,
wrote in Bitter River (1939) a novel of Wyoming's cowboy
past which transcends the standard westerns. As a rule the
facts about cowboys were more interesting than the fictions.
Struthers Burt's Powder River (1939) accurately and dra-
matically caught the spirit of Wyoming in the cowboy age,
and J, Frank Dobie's A Vaquero of the Brush Country (1929)
that of Texas,

Dobie did not write novels, but he has a secure place in the
history of American fiction on account of Coronado's Chil-
dren (1931) and Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver (1939),
which are folk-stories of Texas and the Southwest about
buried Spanish treasure. Though no such lost riches had ever
been found, there were many Southwesterners who genuinely
believed they might be some day. Dobie hunted not the
treasure but the treasure-hunters, traveling anywhere to hear